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The term "underclass which refers to the 
concentration of economic and behavioral problems among racial 
minorities (mainly Black and Hispanic) in large, older cities, 
accurately describes a real and new condition in the United States 
social structure. In a sense, the rise of the underclass is an effect 
of the success of American social policy: the civil rights revolution 
caused a bifurcation of the racial minority groups. As upwardly 
mobile and educated members of racial minority groups have moved out 
of the ghetto, the people left behind have become more isolated and 
their problems have increased. Underclass conditions are economic, 
behavioral and attitudinal, and geographically focused. The 
concentration of poor Blacks and Hispanics in urban poverty areas is 
well documented, and little descriptive research is still required. 
For makers of urban and social policy, therefore, the time has come 
to shift focus from diagnosis to prescription, and to address the 
needs and problems of the underclass. The philosophy of the Great 
Society has given way to a newly emerging social philosophy, adopted 
by conservatives and liberals, which synthesizes three approaches to 
welfare reform; guaranteed income, job provision, and block grants. 
One new trend, workf are, has shown promising effectiveness in 
reducing welfare dependency, and its emphasis on jobs appeals to the 
new reform mentality. Appended are tables presenting detailed data on 
the characteristics of poor people in 14 of the 100 largest cities in 
the United States. (KH) 
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Kan Aulatta addad a word to tha popular vccabulary with hi a aarias 
°* W«tt-^9r|itc articlaa and book on tha undarclaaa. At first, paopla 
intarastad in social policy balked at tha tarm, concorned that it would 
hava an advarsa labelling affact, .tigmatizing tha paopla in what tha 
SSfiQSOSiftl in « racant articla termed America's "huge and intractable, 
largaly black underclass. •« <1) I hava written this papar as an essay 
on tut.ae.rd (what does it mean?) i itil-.£auditiaQ <i» it new* why has it 
davalopad?); and tut-MlftfiQlft <how should wa daal with this 
condition?). This is not a rasaarch papar; it is mora of a parsonal 
statement with amphasis on tha policy rasp ansa to undarclass 
conditions. Others, particularly Rob art R. Reischauer and William 
Julius Wilson, both commentators at this symposium, ara conducting 
in-dapth studies on the concept and nature of the underclass. 
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I. It>tt_Uia_Qf_tha_Word_»yndir E JLfi*l" 

It is not a happy conclusion, and in my case it did not coma 
•aaily, but I concluda that tha word "underclass" is an accurate and 
functional term and that we should use it in diagnosing and prescribing 
for American social problems in the current period. One reason for 
this conclusion is purely practical. The word has caught on. Nothing 
social scientists could do would change matters very much. But there 
is a second and more important reason for this conclusion that the word 
"underclass" is functional. 

Regrettably, I conclude that the word reflects a real and new 
condition in the society with which we must come to terms. It is a 
condition properly described by the term "class." Sociologist Ralf 
Dahrendorf defines class as a group emerging from societal conditions 
which affects structural changes. <2) 

The essential argument of this paper is that there has been a 
distinctive structural change in social conditions in the United States 
ever the past two decades that is expressed by the term "underclass," 
and that there is now a quite broad consensus among politicians and 
experts that this has occurred. The word "underclass" is increasingly 
used in the media as a shorthand expression for the concentration of 
economic and behavioral problems among racial minorities (mainly black 
and Hispanic) in large, older cities. For those of us interested in 
urban and social policy, I believe the time has come for us to shift 
our focus from diagnosis to prescription. There are still important 
research i»»ues on our agenda relating to the causes and 
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characterisitics of the underclass, but there is no longer as much to 
bs achieved by debate on undsr class conditions compared to attention 
davotad to hgw we daal with thasa conditions. In particular, I believe 
research by William Julius Wilson provides a convincing analysi* of the 
"problems that disproportionately plague the urban underclass." Says 
Wilson, 

Included in this population are persons who lack training and 
skills and either experience long-term unemployment or have dropped 
out of the labor force al together j who are long-term public 
assistance recipients} and who are engagad in street criminal 
activity and other forms of aberrant behavior. (3) 

My essential argument is that researchers, government officials, 

and organizations and foundations interested in social and urban policy 

should place more emphasis on the strategies that can be adopted, and 

can be expected to work, in dealing with this problem. This paper, 

presents a description, which I think reflects a widely shared view, on 

the nature of the underclass. But the emphasis is on the response to 

this critical new reality in American society. 

i 1 • Ibt_Sffltr.fii.Qa_CfiQitQiu8_fiQ.UQdir.sl.iii.SfiQg:iti.gQi 

The existence of a distinctive underclass in an ironic way is a 
result of the lUfifitll* not the failure, of American social policy. The 
successes of the civil rights revolution (surely not complete, but 
extraordinary nonetheless) has caused a bifurcation of the racial 
minority groups, which were the focus of the civil rights laws of the 
fifties and sixties and the big-spending social programs from the 
mid-sixties into the seventies. 
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If I may us* a personal recollection, I remember my first visit to 
a southtrn stata in tha mid-fifties. Driving through a rural area, 1 
saw signs that said "Colored" on run-down cabins and motels. My 
reaction was to think how remarkable it was that such accommodations 
could already have what were then brand-new colored television sets. 
It did not take long for me to realize that these were segregated 
facilities. 

Such outward manifestations of discrimination are gone now from our 
official language and the behavior of our leading and large 
institutions. This is not to deny that discrimination exists in more 
subtle forms} it is meant to call attention to the fact that the 
opportunity structure of our society has -hanged. Members of racial 
minority groups who are educated, talented, and motivated can 
assimilate in ways that a generation ago would have been thought 
inconceivable. 

But there are unanticipated results of social change. As avenues 
of opportunity have opened for upwardly mobile and educated members of 
racial minority groups to move to suburbs and better-off urban 
neighborhoods, the people left behind in the ghetto the hidden city 

are more isolated. The role models of an earlier day (a teacher, 
postman, civil servant) have left. There is no reason they shouldn't. 
However, the result is that the dangerous inner-city areas that fester 
in our land have become an increasingly more serious social and 
economic problem. 
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It is useful to put this point as a hypothesis: Underclass 
conditions are multi -faceted. They are economic, behavioral and 
929flr aBhiSil 1 *_£ g S yaS£l . <4> This is not to say that we can easily put 
our social science calipers to the task of measuring the underclass. 
The underclass involves more than things we can measure with 
conventional economic and demographic indicators — such as low income, 
long-term unemployment, limited education, and the incidence of welfare 
dependency. The underclass condition is also attitudinal and 
behavioral. It involves alienation, and for the long-term welfare 
sub-group what Thomas Pettigrew calls a feeling of "learned 
helplessness." (3) It is often manifest in crime and vandalism, which 
serve to further isolate underclass groups. 

Although a great deal of research has been done on poverty and 
underclass conditions, there are bound to be differences in 
interpretation. The main point that needs to be made here is like the 
cautionary label on cigarette packet "Be careful when you read the 
work of social policy experts." We need social policy experts, and 
there are important areas yet to be studied under the heading of the 
underclass. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw different conclusions 
from the same data. At the very least, thoughtful observers of this 
subject should look at the work of a range of experts rather than 
unquestionably accepting a single interpretation of the nature and 
reasons for underclass conditions — mine included. 

Having given this warning, 1 feel more comfortable in summarizing 
my own conclusions. My view of the situation, based on what we know at 
present, is that the underclass is a distinctively urban condition 
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involving a hardened residual group that is difficult to reach and 
relate to. I believe this condition represents a change in_kind, not 
dsgree, although it must always be addsd that we are talking about a 
relatively small sub-group among ths poor. Csnsus Bureau data ars 
available tor 1980 on ths population by raca in urban poverty arsas in 
ths nation's 100 largest cities Thsy shot* disturbingly high 
concentrations of black and Hispanic urban poverty. Thess data 
indicats that the black and Hispanic population of urban povsrty areas 
accounts for between 6-15 percent of all persons in povsrty in ths 
Unitsd States, depending on the definition ussd for povsrty arsas. If 
we define urban poverty ar as as census tracts with 20 percent or more 
poverty population, there were 4.1 million black and Hispanic poor 
persons in poverty areas of ths 100 largest cities in 1980. This is 
15.1 psrcsnt of all persons classified as bsing in povsrty. If ••<• use 
a more highly concentrated definition of poverty areas ~ 40 percent or 
more of the population in poverty — 6.0 percent of all persons in 
poverty reside in these areas. The concentration of poor black and 
Hispanic persons in poverty areas in ssl acted cities is shown in ths 
table and charts which follow. Moreover, over the past decade, census 
data indicate that the concentration of poor blacks and Hispanic* in 
poverty areas rase by some 40 percent in the most severe urban poverty 
areas, although the 1970 and 1980 data are not precisely comparable. 

The politics involved in dealing with urban underclass conditions 
are difficult because, on an overall basis, the numbers of people 
affected are small and also because the people involved tend not to 
vote, do not have powerful interest groups that support them, and 
because the areas in which these problem conditions are concentrated 
are places that can be dangerous and threatening to outsiders. 
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Cant r a I City 



Black 81 Hispanic Below 
Poverty and Living in 
Poverty Areas 
<5> 



Percent Black Be 
Hispanic Poor Living 
in Pover ty Rreas 
<5>/<4> 



Newark, N.J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Rla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
lontgomery, Rla. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, 111. 
-level and, Oh. 
'hiladelphia, Pa. 
i«u York, N.Y. 
Jakland, Calif, 
•os Angeles, CaliF. 
Caneas City, No. 
tons tan, Tx. 



188 LRPGEST CKN1 RAl. 
CI TIES 



07,952 
85,843 
46,316 
63,731 
24,636 
166, ?3& 
396,226 
73,363 
284,946 
846,671 
31.6BS 
248, 199 
25,646 
04,272 

4, 139,976 



92. 7K 
88.9* 
81. 5% 
92.3* 
93. 9X 
78.45£ 
B2.6K 
88. 3* 
89. 4X 
85.8/-J 
69. 9% 
74. 5>: 
81.8% 
57. 6X 

88. V< 



Piircent City Population 
That is Poor, Black or 
Hispanic, and Lives in 
Poverty Rreas 
<5)/<l) 

27.651 
28.8% 
\4.4Y. 

14.27. 
13.6* 
13.2* 

13. e* 

12.4-/. 

12.2'/. 
9.5* 
8.3* 
5.8* 
5.3* 



8. ?/. 
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_ Percent Hhite Poor 

Central City Living in Poverty Area* Wnte Below Povartu Poor Hhitas in 

tlU}/(9> Lavel in 1979 Poverty Areas 

<9> 7ie> 

Naeark, N - J - 57.BSC 18,959 6~337 

Atlanta, Ga. 47.3* 16,858 7,688 

Bir»ingha., Rl a . 39.4* 1^858 4,676 

St. Louis, Mo. 45.BX 278a5 

Montgomery, Hla. 43.1* 7|2 48 3,122 

Oetroit, Mich. 5 2.3* 53,646 26,472 

Chicago, 111. 28.9Z 117,218 33,861 

Cleveland, Oh. 48. 1* 48,481 19,416 

Philadelphia, Pa. 37. tx 1B4.992 39,801 

N«w York, N.Y. 31 .e* 368,469 114,382 

Oakland, Calif. 26.8* 11|4 39 2 , 9?1 

Lob Angeles, Calif. 24.3* 119,998 29,148 

Kansas City, Mo. 32.2* 25,154 8,888 

MoUBton » Th * 8.5* 46,867 3,996 
188 LARGEST CENTRAL 

CITIES 33-9* 2,658,758 982,278 
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Concentration of Poverty 

100 Largest Central Cities 
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Black and Hispanic Poverty 
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This situation has important implications for government policy. I 
believe the fact that underclass conditions are so intractable and that 
they involve alienation and criminal behavior is one of the reasons 
underlying the current conservative- retrenchment mood of the nation on 
social policy. There has been a shift over the past decade not just on 
social spending and not limited to our belief about what we can achieve 
under social programs. This shift involves a perceptabl* and 
disturbing change in public opinion on race and civil rights issues. 
The way we came to believe we are supposed to behave toward the members 
of minority groups in the sixties and seventies has changed in the 
eighties. It is my opinion that this often unspoken (though sometimes 
privately conceded) shift in opinion was partially caused by the 
increased severity of urban underclass conditions and that this 
situation in turn is manifest in heightened racial intolerance. In the 
long-run, these developments, unless wo respond to them wisely, could 
threaten the social and civil rights policy gains of the earlier and 
more hopeful period beginning in the mid-sixties that lasted throughout 
most of the seventies. 

Ibi-SiiaQQii»==»a.Hmtc..ai_«*li4ti 

The third topic considered in this paper is the response to 
underclass conditions. My purpose is not to discuss specific programs, 
but rather to present ideas on the ifcCfcilflY. for dealing with underclass 
conditions. 
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Here, I have better now. to report. As I ••• it, new thinking is 
emerging in the current period about government social policies that 
represents a fortuitous development. It reflects a synthesis of 
conservative and liberal ideas on a basis that includes the best 
features of both. It is useful to view this development in historical 
perspective. 

To a considerable degree, the motivating spirit of social policy in 
the United States in the Great Society period was a feeling of guilt 
about the conditions of a society which blocked, rather than 
facilitated, the movement of racial minorities into the social and 
economic mainstream. Associated with this spirit was a sense of 
discovery that the culture and ideas distinctive to racial minorities 
ehould be recognized and more widely appreciated. Soul food, Qospel 
music and the dress, language, and humor of blacks, in Tom Wolfe's 
wonderful satiros, all came to be part of a new, socially-motivated form 
of "radical chic." White liberals especially reached out in well 
meaning ways to understand and identify with the black community. 

This attitude carried over to government programs. Among the 
central ideas of Lyndon Johnson's war on poverty were compassion and 
power to the people. Again, Tom Wolfe captured the feeling of this 
concept In the papular literature. In his short story, "Mau-mauing the 
Flak Catchers," he wrote about going downtown to mau-mau the 
bureaucrats. "The poverty program encouraged you to go in for 
mau-mauing." Otherwise, the bureaucrats at City Hall and in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, said Wolfe, wouldn't know what to do. "They 
didn't know who to ask. " The answer in San Francisco, the locale of 
Wolfe's story, depended on "the confrontation ritual." 
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Well they used the Ethnic Catering Service ... right ... They 

•at back and waited for you to coma rolling in with yo«:r certified 
angry militants, your guaranteed frustrated ghetto youth, looking 
like a bunch of wild men. Then you had your teat confrontation. 
If you wore outrageoua enough, if you could ahake up the 
bureaucrats ao bad that their eyea froze into i cabal la and their 
mouth twisted up into amilea of ahear phyaical panic, into 
•nit-eating grins, so to speak ~ than you knew you wore the real 
goods. They knew you were the right studs to give the poverty 
grants^and community organizing joba to. Otherwise they wouldn't 
know. (6) 

Aa I read the tea leaves of social policy, thia deferential 
attitude carried over into the Nixon-Ford period in the mid-seventie». 
It determined what was permissible in both the rhetoric and substance 
of social policy. The now-widespread frustration with Great Society 
programs did not become a part of the popular mindset on social issues 
until the latter part of the seventies. 

George Will makes an observation that is helpful in understanding 
the new philosophy of social action that began to emerge in the late 
nineteen seventies. He notes that politiciana, although they may not 
concede that this is so, are often involved in shaping and cbiQfliQQ 
fflflCsi-yalyfj. 

...statecraft is soulcraft. Just as all education is moral 
education because learning conditions conduct, much 
legislation is moral legislation because it conditions the 
action and the thought of the nation in broad and important 
spheres in life. (7) 

This idea is the key to the hopeful point in this paper that we 

appear to bo moving towards a new formula for dealing with underclass 

conditions that corrects for the miscalculations and excesses (however 

well intended) of the Great Society. Social policy is now evolving in 

a way that reflects an increased belief on the ,oart of both liberals 

and conservatives that tnere should be a behavioral fluld_B.£;Q_fiUg. I 
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have already mentioned the reluctance on the part of people in the 
field of social policy in the period from the mid-sixties through the 
mid-seventies to intruda on the culture and valua ay at am of tha groupa 
that in Lyndon Johnaon'a praaidancy Mara diacovared aa a niN focua for 
aocial policy. Allowing people to do their o«.i thing Mas felt to be 
(and there is a good argument for this) the right approach to helping 
the poor. The guaranteed-income or negative income tax idea reflect* 
this view. The problem of the poor is that they don't have enough 
moneys Providing reaourcea (preferably in the moat flexible form, hard 
currency) Mae aeen as enabling them to make their own choices. 

Imperceptably at first, a movement developed in the late aeventiea 
on the part of aocial -policy intellectuals questioning these 
assumptions. There ia a concept in economice that ia helpful for the 
analysis here — liflDalilQfl. We may not be doing people a favor if Me 
tranamit signal a about welfare "rights" and "entitlements" in a aociety 
that haa a deep and atrong Calviniat tradition that practically deifies 
the Mork ethic. The change that haa occurred in our ideaa about 
signalling under aocial programs is beat aeen by looking at the Mel fare 
field, and particularly at the most controversial welfare program for 
able bodied, Morking age poor people Mi th children — the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. 

There have been three main theories of welfare reform for AFDC over 
the past twenty years, all of which have been publicly prominent. One 
theory, mentioned earlier, ia the guaranteed- income approach. Another 
ia the employment approach (jobs are the answer). The third approach, 
for which ft on aid Reagan was *he principal spokesman in the seventies, 
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i» the davolutionary or block-grant approach to welfare reform. Its 
aim is to "turn back" responsibility for tha welfare population to the 
states on the premise that states (and also local governments) are in 
the best position to provide services and make the fine-grained 
determinations necessary to enable (or better yet, push and require) 
working age, able bodied poor persons to move into the labor force. 

The synthesis I see emerging in the current period contains 
elements of all three approaches, though the dominant th©mes are wgrk 
(the employment approach) and diyfilufciflQ (relying more heavily on the 
states). A single word captures the shift that is occurring 
"tfflCfcfaCf. " 

In the seventies the word "work fare" was used in a narrow way to 

■i 

refer to tha idea that people should "work-off" their welfare grants, 
i.e., that welfare recipients should be required ta work (even in 
"make-work" jobs) in exchange for receiving their benefits. Liberals 
on social policy issues, and this included most welfare administrators, 
heaped abuse on this idea, calling it "slavefare" and rejecting it out 
of hand. Efforts to tie welfare to work in a binding way were often 
undermined by the welfare establishment. This occurred, for example, 
in Massachusetts, where such an effort was made by Governor cdward King 
and in California under Governor Ronald Reagan. Reagan's 1971 
California welfare reform plan, which included an AFOC work requirement 
and a work-experience component, never got off the ground. At its 
peak, only three percent of the eligible population participated in 
work-experience programs. 
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But something happened on the way to the -forum — in this case the 
U.S. Congress. Ronald Reagan as President won grudging acceptance from 
the Congress to include authority under the AFDC PROGRAM in the 1981 
budget act to allow states to test new employment approaches to 
welfare reform, including the workfare approach. What emerged out of 
the efforts to implement this legislation is what I call "Qe.w = i£y.le 
HSClSflCt. " The history of the nomenclature is interesting. 

The 1981 budget act included a provision permitting the states to 
experiment with what was termed in Washington alphabetize — CWEP, 
standing for "community work experience programs." The same acronym 
(CWEP) had been used in California in the nineteen seventies, only the 
" c " "* B for "California," and not "community" under this California 
program. 

The big difference in the 1980s — and this is a critical point — 
is that liberals and the welfare establishment began to shift their 
ground politically and at the same time to shift their terms of 
reference. The term "workfare" is increasingly being used in a new 
way. It takes the form of obligational state programs that involve an 
array of employment and training services and activities — job search, 
job draining, education programs, and also community work experience. 
Over two-thirds of the states are now developing new-style workfare 
programs along these lines. Research by the Manpower Demonstration 
R«««*rch Corporation in eight states, with 35,000 people assigned to 
program and control groups, shows promising — though not large and 
dramatic — results from these programs in terms of increased earnings 
and reduced welfare dependency. Whether this shift to "new-style 
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workfare" is intellectual or tactical in hard to say. For what it's 
worth, my reading of new-style work -far* i» that tha initial response of 
the welfare establishment and liberals among social policy experts was 
expedient and tactical, but that as event* transpired conviction 
followed suit. 

One reason for the increasingly positive response, particularly on 
the part of state government officials, to the new authority in the 
1981 budget act reflects the opinion held by many observers of urban 
conditions that the critical need in distressed urban areas is igfe*.. 
In effect, new-style workfare creates jobs (short-term entry-level 
positions very much like the CETA public service jobs we thought we had 
abolished in 1981). At the same time, new-style workfare provides a 
political rationale and support for Increased funding for education and 
training programs! it also discriminates under these employment and job 
preparation programs in favor of the most disadvantaged people. The 
latter effect {discrimination in favor of the most disadvantaged) 
corrects for the problem of "cciJMDiQfl" under employment and training 
programs, a practice which has been the subject of strong and 
justi fable criticism on the part of experts in the field of employment 
and training. 

The California story for new-style workfare is particularly 
interesting. Under a conservative governor, George Deukmejian, a deal 
was struck between the governor and liberals in the Legislature 
<notabiy Arthur Agnos) on legislation that involves a fundamental 
restructuring of t^e welfare system to shift its orientation from a 
payment and social -service system to a new system strongly oriented 



towards training, education, job placament, and work — including in 
mom. cases the assignment of welfare family heads to obligatory work 
experience positions. 

At first, the language was obi i qua. Work ax par lanes was called 
"PREP" in California, tha 1 attars standing for "pre-employment 
pr. par at ion." But increasingly tha prass and participants in tha 
dabata on this lagislation cam. to call tha whol. program and procass 
by on. word, "workf are. This newepeak of walfara raform in California 
— and also in many other statas — how usas tha term "workf are" to 
raf.r to th. array of Job-focused programs and child car. and othar 
services to rcduca walfars dependency. New-style work far. is a bland 
of conservative and liberal themes. Moreover, in finding this nice 
balance, Z believ. there is reason to hope that politicians have 
"detoxified" the welfare issue. This shift is healthy and encouraging 
for social policy in the United States. The basic strategy involves 
state initiatives, institutional-chang. at the state level, and tha 
idea of obligation. 

This is not to say that the obligational concept in social policy 
can be expected to take hold everywhere and expand rapidly. My point 
is that successful policy change must have a foundation in values. It 
is in these terms — in terms of building a net. foundation of values as 
a basis for policy change — that Z ae. some ground, for a modeat sane, 
of hopefulness in the current period. 

We sake our greatest progress on social reform in the Unitad States 
when liberals and conservatives find common ground. New-style workfare 
embodies both tha caring commitment of liber ale and the themes 



identified with conwrvttivt writers like Charles Murray, Ssorge 
Gilder, «nd Lawrence flaad. It involves a strong commitment to reducing 
welfare dependency on the prsmiss that dspsndsncy is bad for psople, 
that it undermines their motivation to self -support and isolates and 
stigmatizes welfare recipients in a way that over a long period faeds 
into and accentuates the underclass mindset and condition. 

The new message is a familiar onet "You have to go along to get 
alone,." You have to go along, that is, with a set of values about 
work, Job skills, behavior in the workplace, and attitudes towards 
success in the economy. It is the society behoving, if you will, like 
a supportive parent. Rather than telling people there is scmething 
wrong with you, you need help, we do better by tailing them, "You are 
as good as the next person, you should make it on your own." 
Confidence rather than deference is the essence of this new approach to 
social policy. 

In the long run, the test of the society's will to move in this 
direction requires two things — money and a willingness on the part of 
governments at all level* to focus training, educational and employment 
services on those who need them the most. This includes both female 
welfare family heads and unemployed young males in distressed urban 
areas. Fortunately, research shows that such a targeting policy — 
discriminating in favor of the most disadvantaged people — has 
positive results. Yet, even if we respond to this challenge, 
underclass conditions will not be alleviated quickly or easily. The 
task requires time, patience and a willingness to experiment and adapt 
in social policy. To the question in the title of this paper, "The 
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Under class — Will it Always be With Us?" the answer is that, even with 
ths bsst of ef forts, it will be with us for a long time. Nevertheless, 
I bslisvs thsrs is rsason now for a mors hopaful mood about our ability 
to make a dant in America's most challanging social problem which tests 
tha vary matt la of our damocracy. 
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The Concentration of Poor People 
i^ Toverfcy Areas In "Effe- flaEion 1 s 100 
Largest Central Cities 



The attached tables supplement the data on pages 6-12 of 
the paper, "The: Underclass — Will it Always be with Us?," 
prepared for presentation at the New School for Social 
Research. 

It should be noted that the figures presented here are 
net comparable to those in the paper. In presenting these 
detailed data on the characteristics of poor people and 
families in individual cities, it is not possible (as is 
done in the analysis for the paper) to combine the black and 
Hispanic population and compare this group to the white 
population. The comparisons here show the black and white 
population of the 100 largest cities. An additional column 
is shown for Hiapanlcaj it includes persons who are also 
counted in the black, or white population. Highlights of 
thesi data are presented on the next page. 
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Highlights 



The cities selected for analysis are: 

Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 

Chicago, 111. Cleveland, Oh. 

Detroit, Mich. Houston, Tx. 

Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Montgomery, Ala. New York, N.Y. 

Newark, N.J Oakland, Calif. 

Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

Among the points that stand out from this analysis 
the 100 largest cities: 

• 8.1 million people are classified as poor; 
this is 17 percent of the population of the 
100 largest central cities. 

• 11 percent of the white population in the 
central cities (3.4 million people) had 
income below poverty; 30 percent of the 
cities' black population, (3.7 million 
people) had income below poverty. 

• 64 percent of the poor in the nation's 100 
largest central cities live in poverty areas, 
census tracts where at least 20 percent of 
the population is below poverty. 

• The concentration of poverty in poor 
neighborhoods is twice as great for blacks as 
for whites; 83 percent of poor blacks live in 
poverty areas as compared to 41 percent for 
whites. 

• Poor blacks and Hispanics in urban poverty 
areas stand out for having a much higher 
proportion of female-headed families — 74 
percent for poor black families in urban 
poverty areas as compared to 55 percent of 
Hispanics and 49 percent of whites. 

• The unemployment rate for poor people in 
poverty areas (24.8) is more than three times 
the rate for all income groups citywide 
(7.4). 

• The unemployment rate for poor blacks in 
poverty areas (30.3 percent) is almost twice 
the rate for poor whites (17.5 percent). 
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Source ; U.S. Census cf Population , 1960 ; Subject Re- 
ports: PoveFEy"Areas in "Large Cities (PC 
80-2-8D) . Washington, D.C. ; Government Printing 
, Office, February 1985. 

Table 1. "Poverty Status in 1979 and Other Se- 
lected Characteristics of Persons, Families, and 
Occupied Housing Units in Census Tracts Classi- 
fied by Alternate Poverty Rates: 1980." 

Table 2. "Household Relationships of Persons, 
Families, and Unrelated Individuals by Poverty 
Status in 1979, Poverty Area Residence, and 
Spanish Origin: 1980" 

Table 3. "Age* School Enrollment, and Educa- 
tional Attainment of Persons by Poverty Status 
in 1979, Poverty Area Residence, Race, and Span- 
ish Origin: 1980." 

Table 4. "Labor Force Status and Labor Force 
Status in 1979 of Persons and Families by Pover- 
ty Status in 1979, Poverty Area Residence, Race, 
and Spanish Origin: 1980." 

Table 6. "income Type in 1979 of Families and 
Unrelated Individuals by Poverty Status in 1979, 
Poverty Area Residence, Race, and Spanish Ori- 
gin: 1980." 




IBB LARGEST CENTRAL CITIES * Spanish 

Total White Black * Origin 

' - - ■ - ■■ - ■ 

FILL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 * 

Population 47,507,225 30,799,343 12,355,315 * 5,947,388 

ft 

| Living in poverty areas 15,485,176 5,313,844 6,137,168 » 3,158,628 

jif.:..- ^ 

'INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY * 

Population 6,125,233 3,388,695 3,656,622 ft 1,584,102 

ft 

Poor persons in poverty areas 5,291,114 1,399,179 3,830,847 * 1,169,567 

Percent concentration in poverty areas 63.97 41,47 82.97. * 73.87 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF' THE POOR IN POVERTY RRER5, 188 LARGEST CENTRAL CITIES 

1. Families 

; 2. Female-headed families 

Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

j 4. Persons 25 years & older 

5. Person 25 years fie older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
nigh school 

Percentage of persons 25 years & 
s older who completed less than four 
•years of high school 

y &. Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 

•7. Civilian labor force participation 
rate of poor in poverty areas 



8. Unemployment rate, all income 

groups, cityuide 

9. Ci vi 1 ian labor force parti cipat ion 



1,864,526 


249,532 


658,333 ft 
« 


254,477 


6B7,465 


121,325 


479,720 ft 
ft 


139,805 


64.67 


48.67 


73.77 ft 
ft 


54.67 


546,928 


185,246 


364,379 ft 
ft 


121,316 


51.S7 


42.27 


56.87 * 


47.77 


2,165,763' 


665,912 


ft 

1,211,809 ft 
ft 
ft 


438,699 


1,416,518 


417,917 


. 784,477 ft 
« 


342,162 


65.47. 


62,67 


ft 

64.77 ft 
ft 


79.47 


24.87 


17.57 


ft 

' 38.37 ft 
ft 


20.37 


34.87 




ft 

32.67 ft 


36.4* 


7.47 


5.57 


ft 

12.87 * 
ft 
ft 


9.27 



»M,j, II....UJIB, 



fatal Unite Black a brigin 



•a- 
a 
a 

274,623 a 5,438 



■flLL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 

f. Population 489,424 131,488 

Living in poverty areas 244,513 31,619 211,871 a 2,989 

•INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY * 

^Population 112,622 16,684 94,355 I 1,043 

'/[W persons in poverty areas 93,192 7,766 Q4 ?B6 a 

Percent concentration in poverty areas 82.7X 46.8X 89.3X a 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY RREAS, ATLANTA, Gfl. 

1. Fauilias 

2. F«amale-haadad families 
Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
; Percentage of families with pub- 

lie assistance 

4. Persons 25 years & older 

5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
plated lass than four years of 

^ high school 

Percentage of parsons* 25 years fit 
■ older who completed less than four 
' years of high school 

v; 6. Unemployment rata among poor 
in poverty areas 

>?..; Ci vi 1 ian labor force participat ion 
rate of poor in poverty areas 



Civilian labor force participation 



19,929 


1,218 


18,625 a 


298 


14, 178 


548 


a 

13,577 a 


198 


71. IX 


44. 6X 


a 

72. 9X a 


6G.3X 


9,184 


44B 


* 

8,633 « 




45. 7X 


37. 8X 


a 

46. 4X a 


44. 5X 


48, 132 


4,519 


a 

35,258 a 
a 


518 


27,869 


2,997 


a 
a 

24,751 a 
a 


362 


69.4K 


66. 3X 


a 

78. 2X * 
a 


69. 9X 


21. ex 


11.52 


a 

22. 9X # 
a 


36. 7X 


34. ex 


38. 6X 


a 

34. 4X » 


37. 7X 


8. ex 


4. ex 


a 

18. 5X a 


10. ?X 


68. 2X 


61. 7X 


a 

59. 4X a 


61. IX 



BIRMINGHAM, flLR. * 5 p ani£h 

' Total White Black * Origin 



fill INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 J" 



Population 2(30,9(34 121,738 156,832 * 2,(312 

• a 

• Living in poverty areas 126,688 22,399 183,611 * 948 

INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY I 

a 

; Population 61,658 11,9153 49,331 a 622 

a 

Poor parsons in poverty areas 45,222 4,683 48,288 a 497 

Percent concentration in poverty, areas 39. 2* 81.7% a 79.9* 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

1. Families 

2. Female-headed families 
Percentage of f ami 1 ies headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 

v lie assistance 

4. Persons 25 years flc older 

h '5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
;p pitted less than four years of 
f nigh school 

Percentage of parsons 25 years & 

older who completed less than four 
..■ years of high school 

J 6. Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 

7. ' Civilian labor force participation 
rate of poor in poverty areas 

;; r V@* Unemployment rate) all income 
| ; groups, citywide 

§>9. Civilian labor force participation 



9,639 


824 


8,768 a 


122 






a 




5,916 


3;5B 




64 


61.4* 


4L8* 


a 

63.6* # 


52.5* 

vL> ft Wrl 


3, bib 


ICR 


a 

3,329 * 


47 






a 




37.5* 


32. 2* 


38.8* * 


3B.5* 






a 




28,406 


2,801 


17,382 a 


192 






a 








a 








a 




12, 749 


1,832 


18,838 a 


184 






a 








a 




62.58 


63. 62 


62.3* a 


54.2* 






a 








a 




27. 12 


21.32 


28.8* a 
» 


18.1* 


34.7* 


29.8* 


35.5* a 


33.5* 














a 




8.7* 


4.8* 


12.6* a 


18.3* 


38. IX 


68.9* 


a 

55.6* * 


33.3* 



CHICAGO, ILL. 

FILL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 

: Population 

Living in poverty areas 

INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 

i Population 

Poor persons in poverty areas 
Percent concentration in poverty areas 



Total 



White 



2,965,648 1,490, $17 
1,170,721 236,993 

691,418 158,495 



Black 

1,182,549 
785,397 

374,927 



429,948 
71-5X 



88,963 
37.92 



* 

# 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
* 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, 

1. Families 

2. Femalcrheadad families 
Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

;V 4.- Persons 25 years & older 

.5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
plated lass than four years of 
I nigh school 
■\V Percentage of parsons 25 years fit 
bolder who completed less than four 
^ years of high school 

t. 6. Unemployment rata among poor 
in poverty areas 

7. Civilian labor force participation 
rata of poor in poverty areas 

8. Unemployment rate, all income 

groups, citywide 

& 0 ^fvilian labor force participation 
pfcERJC ratef all income, citywide 



321,626 
83.82 * 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



Spanish 
Origin 



428,869 
222,957 

181,538 

71,716 
78.62 



06 729 


18.949 


65.972 ft 
ft 


14,928 


68,664 


5,666 


58,915 * 
ft 


7,144 


69.?'/. 


51,72 


77. 22 * 
ft 


47.92 


53,843 


5,875 


44,637 * 
a 


6,768 


62. 12 


46. 42 


67.72 * 
ft 


45.42 


167, 167 


31,899 


119,842 ft 
ft 
ft 


23,726 


112,786 


21,331 


ft 

77,563 * , 
ft 


28,241 


67.42 


68.62 


ft 

65.22 * 
ft 


85.32 


35. 12 


24.4*/. 


48.42 * 
ft 


27.92 


29. 32 


33. U 


ft 
ft 

26.32 * 


43.02 


9. 87. 


6.1'/. 


- a 

15.92 * 
a 


12.12 


61.2% 


63.62 


ft 

56.82 * 


67.22 



CLEVELAND, OH. 

ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 
Population 

L; ing in poverty areas 
IlCOilc IN 1979 BELOK POVERTY 
Nidation 



Pmr parsons in poverty areas 
Percent concentration in poverty areas 



Total 



White 



964,4(37 393,819 

272,565 80,005 

124,868 42,384 

93,784 20,985 

75. \X 49.67. 



# Spanish 
Black « Origin 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, 

1. Families 

2. Female-headad f ami lies 
Percentage! of families headed 
by feenales 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

4. Persons 25 years older 

5. Person 25 years Qt older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
high school 

Percentage of persons 25 years 8c 
older who completed lets than four 
years of high school > 



248,213 # 
184,278 # 
a 

78,552 # 

69,769 * 
89. BY. # 



Cl.EVEL.RND, OH. 



6. 



Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 

Civilian labor force participation 
rate of poor in poverty areas 



6. 

9. Civilian labor force participation 



Unemployment r«t«, all income 
groups, cityuickv 



17,713 
11,246 

v 
•I 

5,453 
4,346 

79. n 



20,478 


4,847 


15,731 # 


1,039 


14,432 


2,268 


11,749 « 


663 


78. 5X 


56.87. 


# 

74. 7X # 


63. 62 


11,799 


1,898 


9,485 # 


636. 


57.6X 


46. 9X 


68.37. * 


61.28 


41,372 


18,236 


29,996 # 


1,469 ; 


26,547 


6,688 


# 

19,178 # 
« 


1,123 


64. n 


64.6/i 


63. 9X # 
# 


75. 4X 


3i. ex 


26. SX 


35. 7X # 
# 


23. 9x 


29.2* 


31. 9X 


t 

28.27. ♦ 


31.43 


a. ex 


8.3X 


14.6k * 
54. 9X * 


13. ex 


36. U 


56. ?x 


57. &X 



DETROIT, MICH. 

All INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 
x Population 

j Living in poverty areas 
; INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 
Population 

£ 0Cr P irMns * n poverty areas 
Percent conctntration in poverti 



Total 

1,182,733 
572,383 



White 



* Spanish 
Black ft Origin 



410, 178 
116,925 



258,575 52,763 



poverty areas 



189,692 
73. 12 



28,831 
53.12 



ft 
» 

748,451 « 
» 

446,888 a 
» 

' « 
« 

199,859 a 

156,521 * 
78. 32 a 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY flRERS, DETROIT, MICH. 



1. Fan i lias 

2. Female-headed f ami 1 ias 
Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

4. Persons 25 years & older 

5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
nigh school 

Percentage of parsons 25 years a 
older who completed less than four 
years of high school 

6. Unemployment rate among poor 

in poverty areas 

:?• Civilian labor force participation 
- rate of poor in poverty areas 



48,289 
38,815 

74.62 
25,447 

63.32 



79,654 



58,887 
63.82 
46.32 
27.62 



5,126 
2,816 

54.92 
2,986 

56.72 
15,948 

18,668 
66.92 
31.72 
25.12 



8. Unemployment rate, all income 
K-[ groups* eitywida 

9* Civilian labor force participation 



18.52 
95.92 



12.32 
34.52 



34,136 ft 
« 

26,681 # 
» 

78.22 * 

22,149 a 
» 

64,, 92 * 
« 

61,962 a 
» 
« 

* 

39,878 a 
» 
» 

63.12 a 
» 
» 

49.72 a 
ft 
a 

28.82 a 
* 

22.52 « 
« 

56.62 « 



28,211 

18,158 

.r 

6,822 

5,578 
81.82 



1,2!2 
735 
68.62 
723 
59.72 
1,968 

1,294 
66.82 
48. 48 
32.52 



28.72 
37. 2B 



HOUSTON, TX. 



HLL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 
Population 1,578,359 970,714 



* Spanish 

Total Unite Black * Origin 



* 

435,032 # 278,919 

Living in poverty areas 394,354 ^ 2 A2 2Q0j012 J ?9j066 



INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 
Population 199,763 69,770 



Poor parsons in poverty areas 90,181 12.9P1 » irq # 01 cor 

Parent concentration In poverty ar eas }j J* lwit I V, 



97,059 a 50,178 
a 

65.15i * 43.2* 



«CTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY RREflS, HOUSTON, TX. 
1. Families 



2. Fetfi&fcaadad families 
Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

4. Persons 25 years & older- 

5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
• plated kss than four years of 

high school 

Percentage of persons 25 years & 
.;•'„ older who completed less than four 
;years of high school 

6. 4 ' Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 

7. Civilian labor force participation 
rate of poor in poverty areas 



;8. Unemployment rate, all income 
groups, city wide 

> 9. Civilian labor force participation 



18,397 


3? f 174 


13,599 * 


3,961 


9,791 


591 


8,43? # 


1*147 


53,25! 


27.23! 


# 

C2.87. * 




5,259 


376 


4,209 * 




28.6). 


17.45. 


31.85. » 


19.95, 


39,233 


6,371 


a 

27,809 * 


7,985 






a 






« 








« 




28,864 


5,814 


18,821 * 


6,994 






« 






« 




71.55. 


78.7$ 


ft?. 75. # 


87.65, 






a 








# 




13.7*/. 


11.8* 


14.65. a 
a 


IB.7J. 






a 




42.55. 


45. IX 


41.65. * 


48.67. 






a 




3.6'/: 


2.67. 


5.95. * 


4.85. 


?2.lJi 


73.45, 


a 

69.65. 


70. 07. 



KHNSflS CITY, HO. 


Total 


Wute 


Black » 


Spanish 

Origin 


fU INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 






I 




Papulation 


448,861 


3B7,837 


128,335 • 


14,528 


Living in poverty areas 


123,196 


37,183 


81,129 • 


5,928 


INCOME IN 1979 8EL0N POVERTY 










Population 


57.9o5 


26 318 


DQ TQ1 m 

e»J?l Ml w 




|| Poor person* in poyartu treat 

|v Percent concentration in poverty areas 


34.441 
59.42 


8.736 
33 22 

«#«Je BnA 


24,113 • 

Bote IA * 


1*813 

rO.QX 


SELECTED CHHBCTEWSTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY 




KflNSRS CITY, NO. 




1. raeilies 


6,412 


1,293 


4,849 • 


328 


2. Faealcrheaded faailies 
, Percentage of f eai 1 ies heedad 
by feealer 


3,858 


5B4 


3,276 • 


142 


r:-3. Paniliet nith pAl ic assistance 
Peroentege of families with pub- 
- lie assistance 


2,679 
41.82 


438 
33.32 


2,133 • 
44.42 * 


75 
23.42 


. 4V Persune 25 years It older 


15,532 


5,099 


9,724 • 


645 


5. Person 23 years ft older Mho coa- 
v plated loss then four years of 

m- high eohooi • K?.' 

, Percentage of partem 29 yes 1 
older eto ceaploted lest then four 

: ^ ytera of hioh school 


9,423 
68.72 


2,993 
56.72 


5,965 • 
61.39C • 


457 

78.92 


? 6. unttployeent rate aaong poor 
in poverty area* -. 


23.62 


16. 92 


26.72 • 


12.32 


!?♦ Civilian labor force participation 
{ rata of poor in poverty areas 


38.32 


34.92 


48.5k • 


39.62 


I fi; untaployeent rate, all incase 

;.f-' : ;./^ejrmfe%;. cityuidr 


6.52 


5.82 


18.92 • 


8.82 


9. Civilian labor force participation 


66.22 


66.tR 


66.62 


69.52 



lira MNbtLtzi, UrILlr. 






ft 


Spanish 
Origin 


-V- , " ' ■' 


Total 


White 


Black * 


ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 






« 




• Population 


2,987,573 


1,882,456 


* 

494,357 » 


805,463 


giving in poverty areas 


964, 146 


327,445 


ft 

319,898 » 


431,137 


INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 






ft 
ft 




" Population 


477,976 


287,458 


» 

129.492 ft 


195 317 


Poor parsons in poverty areas 
Percent concentration in poverty areas 


298,786 
68.8a 


87,944 
42.4a 


ft 

185,244 » 
81.3a » 


136,913 
78. ia 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY ARERS, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


I. Families 


56,115 


15,11? 


22,932 » 


25.953 


2. Ftaalcr headed families 
; Percentage of families headed 
by females 


27,493 
49. 8/! 


5,562 
36. ea 


ft 

16,13? ft 
# 

78.4a » 


9,189 
35.4a 


'f. 3. Fami lies with publ ic assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
■ lie assistance 


21,682 
38. 5a 


4,828 
26.6a 


ft 

13,263 » 
ft 

57. ea » 


5,89? 
22.7a 


;; ; 4. Persons 25 years ft: older 


123,835 


38,9% 


» 

44,234 » 


58,531 


•%S«" Person 25 years & older who com- 
plated less than four, years of 
nigh school 
J. Percentage of persons 25 years & 
f older who completed less than four 
years of high school 


75,978 
61.7* 


24,837 
63.7a 


ft 
ft 

22,282 # 
ft 
ft 

58.2a ft 


41,699 
82.9a 


6. Unemployment rate among pcior 
in poverty areas 


18.5^ 


15.3a 


ft 
ft 

27.7a # 


15.6a 


1 7. Civilian labor force participation 
j rata of poor in poverty areas 


43.3a 


47.5X 


» 
ft 

33.8a ft 


54.4a 



JU Unemployment rate, all income 



ft 



rg;^ 65.5a 66.5a 58.3a # 68.5* 



9. Civilian labor force earticipat ion # 
; 0 rate f all income, cityuide 6.8a 5.6K 11.3a* B.5X 



a 
a 



MONTGOMERY, ALfl. 



- , , # Spanish 

Total White Black # Origin 



ft 

# 



HLL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 

Population 173,334 184,575 

-■Living in poverty areas 79,900 22,036 57,767 I 

INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 



67,689 # 1,626 
« 

763, 



V 

ft 

« 

26,158 ft 386 



Population 33|556 7j3(j8 

in P™*^ «!» • 27,788 3,148 24,60s! 244 

Percent concentration in poverty areas 82.8* 43.0* 941 1* * 81 3; 



81.3* 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

1. Families 

2. Female-headed families 

Percentage of families headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

4. Persons 25 years & older 

5. Person 29 years & older who com- 

Kletad lass than four years of 
igh school 
Percentage of persons 25 years & 
older who completed less than four 
years of high school 

^6. Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 

; 7. Civilian labor force participation 
- rate of poor in poverty areas 

fi. Unemployment rate, all income 
groups, citywide 

§%■ Ci vi 1 i ah labor force participation 



5,557 


643 


4,918 ft 


41 


3,463 


263 


ft 

3,1% « 


39 


62.3* 


40.9* 


ft 

6Ei.l* « 


95.1* 


2,886 


121 


l,96i ft 
* 

39.9* « 

ft 

9,338 ft 
ft 


19 


37.5* 
11,827 


18.8* 
1,675 


46.3* 
163 


7,955 


1,1(33 


ft 
« 

6,836 ft 


93 


72.1* 


65.9* 


73.2* # 


90.3* 


23.6* 


16.7* 


« 

23,9* * 


32.5* 


36.5* 


32.6* 


44.1* ft 


26.6* 


6.5* 


3.6* 


12.2* ft 


10.6* 


60.7* 


62.9* 


56.9* * 


33.8* 



NEW YORK, N.Y. 



flLL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 
^Population 6,963,692 4,276,332 



tii * Spanish 

Total White Black ft Origin 



ft 

1,761,860 ft 1,393,932 



ft 
ft 

ft 



Civilian labor force participation 
^ E ^it», i^U ihccww, cityuida 



955,148 



ft 
ft 
ft 

528,364 ft 498,811 
ft 



in poverty areas 2,741,660 896,189 1,226,561 # 
SlNCONE IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 

! Population 1,391,981 558,352 

||Poor parsons in poverty areas 985,778 261.466 ik? can I j 91 Q10 

|farcent concentration In poverty areas K BY. i?^ & I 

| ■ SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

|L Families' 221,696 54,354 188,164 ft 182,421 

£2; Female-headed families 158,553 38,866 74 781 ft 71 \?a 

c Percentage of families headed ' ' * ' ljl ' B 

| by females 67 . 9>£ M ^ # ^ 

||3. Faei lias with public assistance 129,879 28,122 59,986 • 65^58 

s' Percentage of families with pub- ' ' * M,5DB 

|- ; he assistance , 58.6JJ 51.7% 59.83 ft 63.83 

^^^^^ attoltkr 416,497 123,626 189,853 ft 156,651 

5; Person 25 years 8, older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
;f high school 

-Percentage of persons 25 years fit 

older who completed less than four 
| years of high school 

: &i UnaiDpl oyment rate among poor 
|g;;fe in poverty areas ' 

7. Civilian labor force participation 
|g^it^o^poor i n poverty areas 

•8. Urieeployment rate, all income 
||fe;; ; ' groups, citywide 



274,321 


88, 136 


114,321 ft 


189,398 






# 






ft 




65.93 


64.8/. 


68.23 ft 
ft 
ft 


69.83 


25.73 


19.43 


38.33 # 
ft 
ft 


25. 33 


28.33 


28.83 


29.13 * 


25.73 






ft 




7.73 


6.13 


11.33 * 
ft 
ft 


18.93 


57.93 


58.33 


57.83 « 


54.33 



IWRRK, N.J. 



_ * Spanish 

Total White Black # Origin 



p INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 

^Population 326,185 106,492 



- ■' i m i mm* ' i 
# 

198,826 « 68,990 
« 



in poverty areas 242,389 58,618 168,897 * 46,278 

NCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 



population 186,895 21,588 

Poor persons in poverty areas 94,988 15,275 67,586* ?2,165 

Percent concentration in poverty areas 88.92 78.82 94 27 » 0B 4 



ft 
# 
« 

71,638 * 25,188 
» 
« 

94.22 * 88.42 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, NEWARK N J 

1. Families 

2. Female-headed families 
^Percentage of families headed 

. ■ . by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
•Percentage of families with pub- 

f lie assistance 

|4. Persons 25 years & older 

;;5, Person 29 years & older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 

H,;. nigh school 

Percentage of persons 25 years ft 

V older who completed less than four 
years of high schbo 1 

{ 6. Unemployment rate among poor 
J in poverty areas 

f?-" Civilian labor force participation 
y - rate . of poor in poverty areas 



8. Unemployment rate, all income 
!%■..'■■;• groups, citywide 

|3. Chilian labor force participation 

BiERJC *' IfM incom<! > citywide 



28,987 


3,379 


14,888 « 


5,258 


15,922 


2,136 


11,778 « 


3,786 


75.9/1 


63.25; 


at 

79,62 ft 


70.52 


13,866 


1,933 


ft 

9,315 § 


3,498 


62. 2* 


57.22 


« 

62.92 » 


66.52 


35,988 


7,197 


« 

25,891 ■# 
« 


6,864 


23,966 


5,245 


» 
« 

15,888 » 
« 


5,358 


66.62 


72.92 


« 

63.82 * 


77.92 






ft 








• 




29.6*/. 


16.32 


32,92 * 
ft 


23.52 


27.42 


23.82 


« 

28.62 # 


25.62 


13.3'/. 


9.62 


# 

15.82 * 
ft 


13.72 


55.45* 


57.32 


# 

54.32 ft 


55.92 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. , Sp anish 

: ■ ■■■ Total White Slack * Origin 



HLL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 








ft 




Population 


1,653,164 


964,213 


629,153 


* 
ft 


63,244 


Living in poverty areas 


712, *35 


183,051 


484,266 


ft 
ft 


49,929 


INCOME IN 1979 BELOW POVERTY 








* 


f 


: Population 


346,517 


112,352 


202,364 


ft 


29,013 


Poor parsons in poverty areas 
Psrcent concentration in poverty areas 


248.735 
73. ex 


A A G'lji 

40. 03 


180,352 
89.13 


ft 
ft 
ft 


26,682 
91.73 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY 


AREAS, 


LOS ANGELES, 


CALIF. 


1. Families 


58,862 


7,825 


38,198 




5,686 


c. remale-headed families 

Percentage of families headed 
by females 


34,588 
68.03 


3,659 
46. 63 


28,322 
74.13 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


3,212 
56.53 


3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 


30,827 
60.63 


3,574 
45.73 


24,169 
63.33 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


3.666 

W 1 www 

64.73 


4. Persons 25 years & older 


108,917 


23,773 


76,984 


ft 
ft 


8,854 


5. Person 25 years fit older uho com- 
pleted less than four years of 
nigh school 

Percentage of parsons 25 years & 
older uho completed less Chan four 
years of high school 


71,554 
65.73 


15,119 
63.63 


50,616 
65.73 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


6,792 
76.73 


6, Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 


37.23 


24.33 


41.63 


ft 
ft 
ft 


37.63 


7. Civilian labor force participation 
rate of poor in poverty areas 


27.93 


29 77 


28.03 


ft 
* 
ft 


24. 13 


8. Unemployment rate, all income 
groups, cityuide 


11.58 


8.33 


ft 

17.13 * 


16.83 


9. Civilian labor force participation 


54.63 


55.73 


* 

53.13 * 


47.53 



% ST. LOUIS, no. 



Total 



Whits 



ALL INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 

v Population 444,3138 

I Living in poverty areas 232,76] 

( INCOME IN 1979 BELCH POVERTY 

% ' Population 

Poor parsons in poverty areas 76,456 

Percent concentration in poverty areas 78., 9X 



* Spanish 
Black ft Origin 
— in 



236,992 
55,178 



%,849 27,538 



12,531 
45. 5X 



ft 

283,587 # 
ft 

176,851 ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

68,446 ft 
ft 

63,335 ft 
92. 5X ft 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE. POOR IN POVERTY AREAS, 

1. Families 

2. Female-headed families 
Percentage of f ami 1 ies headed 
by females 

3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 

4. Persons 25 years t older 

5. Person 25 years & older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
high school 

Percentage of persons 25 years & 
older who completed less than four- 
years of high school 

6. Unemployment rate among poor 

in poverty areas 

?i Civilian labor force participation 
rata of poor in poverty areas 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



8. Unemployment rate, all income 
groups, citywide 



v, 

if 



9. Civilian labor force participation 

IerIc , 

zt'J?. , £-".'.' • >A "•. 1; 'V- ..V; i •:. J i*. J. ■ ■ >■ : V J . .. '..:.„•••-' 



5,226 
2,884 

1,287 



14,4«i8 


2,154 


12,179 # 


182 . 


9,973 


1,136 


ft 

8,784 ft 


91 


69. IX 


52. 7X 


ft 

72. IX ft 


50. 8X 

VW ft V't 


7,668 


914 


ft 

6,699 ft 


84 


53. IX 


42. 4X 


ft 

55. 0X ft 


46. 2X 


31,738 


6,889 


ft 

24,545 ft 
ft 


375 % 


22,867 


« 

4,781 


ft 
ft 

16,988 ft 
ft 


245 f 


68. 9X 


68. 2X 


ft 

69. 2X ft 
ft 


65. 3X 


31. ex 


19.1X 


ft 

34. 8X ft 
ft 


33. 3X! 


36. 2X 


32. 9X 


ft 

37. 8X ft 


43.6X:'f 

•:.r 


11. 2X 


6.5X 


ft 

17.7X ft 
ft 

36. 5X ft 


- -.>■.■?* 
• • . *- ' • s 

10. ex j 


56. 6X 


56. SX 


63.5x11 



A A 



Total White Black ft Origin 



fill INCOME LEVELS IN 1979 






u 

w 




Population 


333. 263 


127,498 


* 

157,470 # 


31 088 


Living in poverty areas 


126,673 


28,836 


* 

06,452 ft 


15,188 


: INCflMF TN 1979 Rci nu DnucoTv 
.uibuiu. in J?n DCl.UN rUvtKIY 






ft 
ft 


r 


Population 


61,609 


13,291 


ft 

39,135 a 


6,458 


Poor persons in poverty areas 
Percent concentration in poverty areas 


37,496 
68.92 


4,891 
38.8% 


* 

27,836 ft 

71 17 ft 


4,867 

OJ. lA 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR IN POVERTY 


AREAS, 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 




1. Families 


8,223 


643 


6,433 ft 


821 


2. Female-headed families 

Percentage of families headed 
by females 


5,543 
67-4% 


311 
48.4% 


ft 

4 858 ft 

ft 

75 57 ft 




3. Families with public assistance 
Percentage of families with pub- 
lic assistance 


4,793 
58.3% 


271 
42.1% 


ft 

4,859 * 
ft 

63.1% ft 


388 

36a 5/1 


4. Persons 25 years & older 


15,953 


• 2,631 


ft 

11,868 ft 


1,453 


5. Person 2S years ft older who com- 
pleted less than four years of 
high school - 

Percentage of persons 25 years & 
older who completed less than four 
years of high school 


7,449 
46-7JC 


1,839 
39.5% 


tt 
ft 
ft 

4 872 ft 
14 V/ * 




6. Unemployment rate among poor 
in poverty areas 


32. 2% 


iO. 


3r.o% * 


23. 8% 


7. Civilian Ubor force participation 
rats of poor in poverty areas 


34.4X 


37.6% 


ft 
ft 

32.9% * 


45.4% 


6. Unemployment rata, all income 
groups, ci ty wide 


9.4% 


5.6% 


ft 

13.5% ft 


11.7% 



| 9. Civilian labor force participation 59.7% 59.3% 58.8% ft 61.9% 



Summary on Large Cities 
Poverty Concentration 
1970*80 



population arow bv ll it Jsf 1^ And th * concentratod poverty 

poverty^ d * Cli ^ - th - 

poverty ,ru, (o« utl for Cuui tracts wiih aon tlum Io» wwtl? SI 

«^LS° V ' rty P 0 ^ 1 " 100 * 63.9%; th. bl.ck Jovlr^y pJpSSS In 
extrene poverty areas grow by 30.61. 7 pwyiu.aKi©n in 



Table enclosed 



POVERTY DftTft FOR 50 LARGEST CENTRAL CITIES, 1370, 1930 



1970 



1980 



Percent change 
1970-80 



Populat ion 

Population below poverty 
Percent population below 
poverty 

Poor in poverty areas 

<£0 S or > > 
Percent populat ion that 

is poor and in 

poverty areas 
Percent of poor in 

poverty area© 

White poor (Hisp incl) 
White poor as percentage 

of population 
White poor as percentage 
of poverty population 

White poor in 

poverty areas 
Concentration of white 

poor in poverty areas 

Black poor (Hisp incl) 
Black poor as percentage 

of population 
Black poor as percentage 

of poverty population 

Black poor in 

poverty areas 
Concentration of black 

poor in poverty areas 



39, 8£7, 807 
6, 005, 673 
15. 1% 

3, 371, 309 



B. 5% 
56. 1% 



3, £17, £28 
B. 1* 
53. 6% 

1, 175, 755 
36. 5* 

£, 662, 077 
6. 7% 
44.3% 

2, 138, 470 
80. 3% 



37, 815, 907 
6, 70B, 464 
17. 7% 

4, 338, 621 



1 1. 6* 

65. 6% 



2, 629, 438 
7. 0% 
39. 2* 

1, 106, 166 
42. 1% 

3, 140, 292 
6. 3* 
46. 8% 

2,621,058 
83. 5% 



-5. 1% 
1 1 . 7% 



30. .5* 



-18. 3% 



-5. 9% 



18.0% 



22.6% 



Total poor in extreme 
poverty areas-- 40% or > 

Wh it e poor in extreme 
poverty areas 

Black poorV in extreme 
poverty areas 



974, 489 
256, 805 
708, 853 



1,613,875 
260, 684 
1, 124,344 



65.6% 



1.6% 



58. 6% 



o^uor u«ies - rereentage Poverty, Change 1970-1980 



City 



Perc«nt Pop Percent Pop 
Below Pov 1970 Below Pov 1980 



Increment % Point 
Change 1970-80 





2a . 3% 


32.8% 


rv\ 5 « n Vim. t - rrt . 


SO . 5X 


27.5% 




1-4 . 9% 


21 .9% 


rhir>ann Til 
win waga , JLXX ♦ 


1A . 5% 


20.3% 


DnXXnl mJ V 


IS . A% 


20.7% 


KniiAacipnia, Pa. 


15. A% 


20.6% 


Hai ■ Vm m mt v 

new to i* p , w . y . 


XA.&X 


20.0% 


Rocncster , M . Y . 


12. SX 


17.5% 


m^^ ■ m % « am. ■ n a*% *4 


17. A% 


22. 1% 


0M 1 «"> 4 MMMM. But _J 

Dti wiiore t nd. 


IB. AX 


22.9% 


Mi mm 4 CI a 


20.3% 


24.5% 


Fin (K + a A Ma fg g 


16 . 2% 


20 . 2% 


i_os HngQie5| uailf . 


13.3% 


16.4% 


I OIVUU A vJii . 


10 . 9% 


13.6% 


IUIHL OU LI 1 It 3 


13.1% 


17.7% 




14. 0% 


16.5% 


nllWlUKCOf WIS . 


11 . 5% 


13.8% 


Long uQAcn , Calif . 


11 . 9% 


14.2% 


1 m ■ a A m « m 2 11 ^a> . 

Louxtviiie, Ky . 


17 . 1% 


19.3% 


Cincinnati. Oh. 


17 . 6% 


19.7% 


n m hi m n 1 f»» 1 «f .a? 

uaRianj, calif. 


16.3% 


18.5% 


T M jg| am_ jg» amm am m— 4 » ^ _ l» » 

incixanapolift , Ind. 


9.7% 


11 .3% 


am fck 4 an fn A an am 0B% a^ 

wainingion # D.C. 


16.9% 


18.6% 


9* . louxb, no. 


20.2% 


21 .8% 


n.nntapoiia, ninn. 


12.2% 


13.5% 


Ct ♦ Dn ill MJ mm 

a * . ram, ninn . 


9.6% 


10.9% 


■ « , i vnn. 


20 . 8% 


21 .8% 


Mm no 3 ul it u«u 


9. 0% 


10 . 0% 


Baaha Nah 


10 . 4% 


11.4% 


Dl ^^tthunn On 

r* V waiVHI Y| # rf±> . ■ 


13 . 6% . 


16.3% 


QuittlA It -a K 

svamv a wa5n . 


10 . 4% 


11.2% 


liUrTylR , VS.. 


20 . 0% 


20.7% 




20 . 6% 


21 .2% 


Ha Una "T w 


13. 6% 


14.2% 


Cam m ft «i ammm 1 <c m 

aan uiago , uailf . 


12.3% 


12.4% 


fta# am_ aMf. a^mt aM aflftk m^^ *A A A A fLVa# 

Kansas city. Mo. 


13. 0% 


13.2% 


ryp* wiirin , Tax . 


13.8% 


13 . 9% 


Kuriiina , one. 


13. 0% 


13.0% 


utnvvr j uoio . 


13.7% 


13.7% 


Tfl m m am C*1 am 

i aa|sia # r ia . 


18.8% 


18.7% 


C£ am m • pnm nm\<t Ma%m a*v « i a 

aan rrancxico, Calif . 


14. 1% 


13.7% 


DhnAH<l fit A m ii « 
rlluailAX f HrlZ . 


11.6% 


11.1% 


Raw Ur4«ani ( u.a. 


27. 0% 


26.4% 


aan umi, uailf . 


8.8% 


8.2% 


Cm mi rk An^nh4 m Yam 

aan nmuniy t Tex • 


21 . 7% 


20.9% 


Blralnahaa Aim 


g>a» #\ aa) 

SS . 0% 


< 22 . 0% 


Nashvllle-Oavidson, Tenn. 


13.7% 


12.6% 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


17.3% 


16.0% 


Houston « Tex . 


14. 2% 


12.7% 


Tulsa, Ok la. 


12.8% 


1014% 


Oklahoaa City, Okla 


14.3% 


12.0% 



10.5% 
7 0% 
7.0% 
5.8% 
5.3% 
5.2% 
5.1% 
5.0% 
4.7% 
4.5% 
4.2% 
4.0% 
3.2% 
2.7% 
2.7% 
2.4% 
2.3% 
2.3% 
2.2% 
2. 1% 
2.0% 
1.9% 
1 . 7% 
1.6% 
1.3% 
1.2% 



1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0. 

0 



. 1% 

.0% 
.0% 
.9% 
.7% 
7% 
6% 
0.3% 
0.2% 
0.2% 
0.1% 
0.0% 
-0.0% 
-0.1% 
-0 . 3% 
-0.3% 
-0.6% 
-0.6% 
-0.8% 
-J .0% 
-1.1% 
-1.3% 
-1 . 3% 
-1.8% 
-2.3% 



